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figured at any great manifestations or big public meetings,
and, though often urged to do so, he would never write
for any great journal. He took part only in. the infrequent
reunions, banquets or congresses of the many societies of
which he was member. On the other hand, he frequented
societies of secondary importance, such as the Co-
operative Union of French Consumers' Societies, the
Practical Association for the Study of Social Ques-
tions, the Union for Moral Action (when it was first
started), the National Jewish Fund (Keren Kayemetz)
and, during the War, the Society of Critical Studies on
the War, etc.

He wrote by preference for journals, reviews or
bulletins with only a small public. It is well known that
his favourite review was always U Emancipation of Nimes,
which, in fact, he managed up to the time of his death.

Even in teaching he seems to have chosen courses
which he knew hardly anyone would attend, courses
outside examination programmes, which offered students
no practical advantages. Foreign students, not concerned
with passing examinations or obtaining diplomas, were
fairly numerous, frequently attending on the advice of
professors in their own countries, but they were amazed
to find themselves sitting often almost alone at the feet
of their revered master*

His CANDIDATURE FOR THE INSTITUTE
, In such circumstances it was not a little surprising to
some of his friends to see him, in his declining years,
offer himself as a candidate for the Institute, which in
France has a great fascination for professors, scholars,
writers, artists, and even men of the world, by reason of
the prestige which the coat, embroidered with green,
seems to confer upon those permitted to wear it.
Knowing Charles Gide's modesty, one may be sure
that in any case it was not the famous coat that tempted
him, but, if he yielded to the persuasion of a truly liberal
economist, M. Colson, to let his candidature be put to